speech still in my mind, the incident seemed to have just that
flavour of the unusual to warrant its finding a place here.
The more I look back upon the early period of my life
after I left school, the more I realise how small a claim I
have upon the sympathies of that kind-hearted portion of
the public who like to read of a materially successful
autumn to a life of struggling and privation. I have really
had nothing of the sort to face. All that I can claim is
that from the moment I entered my father's business until
I abandoned commercial pursuits altogether, I worked a
great deal harder than seems to be the custom with the
youth of the present generation. Eight or nine hours of
every day were given to my efforts in the leather business,
of which I grew sometimes very weary. Practically
every evening, often until two o'clock in die morning, I
was writing. I must have been an exceedingly secretive
person in those days, for neither my father nor my mother
had any idea, for several years after I left school, why I
chose to spend every possible spare moment in the box-
room adjoining my bedroom, why I had a small writing-
table moved into it and what my somewhat voluminous
correspondence was all about. At last, my father, who
was a very human person and disliked my frequent
absences from the evening meal, marched up into my room
one night. The floor was strewn with pages of foolscap
and a great pile of it was spread all over the table. I
confessed that I had written a novel and spent my time
continually altering it to meet the criticisms of the pub-
lishers to whom it had been sent. My father, and of
course my mother, who had to be let into the secret, were
both sympathetic, and my father, who wrote better
English than I have ever done and had received a much
more ambitious education, insisted promptly upon reading
the story. His better English was a great help and my
mother's knowledge of a world of which I had seen little
was also useful.